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and Lorraine to Germany, and imposed on France a heavy indemnity. In the meantime the unification of Germany had been completed King William of Prussia being proclaimed emperor of Germany in the Gallery of Mirrors of the Versailles Palace (January 187 1871, N.S.).
REVISION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS
Immediately after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War the Russian government announced its decision to maintain neutrality, provided Austria-Hungary would do the same. The French minister of foreign affairs, Duke de Gramont, was informed that if Austria should attack Prussia, Russia would attack Austria. In August, 1S70? Gorchakov, on the invitation of the British secretary of state for foreign affairs, Lord Granville, signed with Great Britain, Italy, and Austria a pact which bound the four Powers not to abandon neutrality without serving notice on the other cosignatories. Under this arrangement Austria and Italy could not intervene on behalf of France without previously informing Russia. Close understanding with Prussia, the success of the German armies, and the state of confusion prevailing in Europe created a situation that was judged opportune by Gorchakov for exploding the diplomatic bombshell he had carefully prepared. On October 31,1870, N.S., three days after Marshal Bazaine's capitulation at Metz, the Russian chancellor sent to the Powers, signatories of the Treaty of Paris (1856), a note repudiating the Black Sea provisions of that treaty. Gorchakov argued that the Russian action was justified on two grounds: (I) de jure, because the treaty had been violated in several of its essential clauses (specific reference was made to the unification of Rumania and to admission of warships in the Black Sea); and (2) de facto, because it was inadmissible that "the security of Russia should depend on a fiction which had not stood the test of time." The Russian announcement provoked a diplomatic crisis of the first magnitude, although a change in the status of the Black Sea had long been anticipated. Palmerston had told General Ignatev and Brunnow that the restrictive provisions would not last more than ten years.9 Gladstone, prime minister in 1868-1874, had consistently opposed the neutralization of the Black Sea as an indefensible affront to Russia. Beust, who held that the Black Sea clauses placed Russia "in a situation unworthy of a great Power/' had proposed in 1867 the convocatiqn of a conference to remove the disability. King William of
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